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April 1917 



THE ART WORLD 



THE NEW YORK ART SCHOOLS 



WE are often asked for information about 
New York Art Schools, because the public 
is bewildered by the idiotic quarrels among 
art students and rival schools of "technical paint- 
ing." We are frequently asked: "Which is the 
best art school in the country?" 

A similar condition exists in regard to our col- 
leges, the freshmen quarreling as to the superiority 
of Yale over Harvard or Brown over Williams. 

Sometimes some foolish overzealous partisan 
goes to extreme in attacking the schools he does 
not personally sympathize with and says not only 
childish but vicious things about such schools, the 
work of whose pupils or teachers. he does not like, 
either for aesthetic or commercial reasons. Then 
there are the rampant modernistic artists, most of 
them intellectually degenerate, if not worse, who 
take joy in attacking the really sane art schools of 
this city simply because they teach sane and healthy 
art! 

The chief epithet they fling at these schools is 
the hoary meaningless name "academic" most of 
them being absolutely ignorant of the true meaning 
of the word. 

For these degenerates everything is "academic" 
in art which is beautiful, splendidly drawn and 
marvelously painted in a common-sense way and is 
not reeking with a jumping-jack "individuality," 
which usually means an extreme manifestation of 
ego-mania, incomprehensible in composition and 
childish in execution. 

There are many art schools in New York and 
Brooklyn, small and large, private, public, semi- 
public, male, female and mixed. We can only notice 
the four strongest and best. 

There is the school of the National Academy of 
Design, situated at Amsterdam Avenue and 109th 
Street. This is the oldest art 'school in the city 
and one of the very best in the country. Any one 
desirous of obtaining information as to the terms 
need only write to the Secretary, Harry A. Watrous, 
58 West 57th Street for full information. 

Then there is the Art Students' League of New 
York, run by the art students themselves, with 
satisfaction to all concerned. It is one of the most 
virile institutions in the world of art. It is located 
at No. 215 West 57th Street, New York and the 
Secretary is Owen Brainard. 

Then there is the Cooper Institute, situated at 
8th Street and 3rd Avenue, New York. This is one 
of the greatest institutions in the world of art, 
doing splendid work in furnishing instruction, free, 
in the processes of producing a work of art, and 
worthy of the highest praise and of the support of 
the public. It was founded by that wise patriot 
Peter Cooper, whose splendid monument, by Saint- 
Gaudens, stands in the Square in front. The name 
of the Secretary is Peter Cooper Brice. 

Then there is the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, 



located at 215 Ryerson street, whose Director is 
Walter Scott Perry. 

This is one of the most helpful art schools in the 
country and an honor to its founders, the Pratt 
family. 

These four schools can teach an art student all 
he needs to know about drawing, modeling and 
painting — up to the point where foreign sojourn 
might do him further good. But many students go 
abroad in the hope of learning faster than in 
America "their trade" as the French call the tech- 
nical side of art production. This is a woeful 
mistake. No student, unless he, is accompanied by 
his family, who can look after his comforts in 
Europe, should go there — until he has learned how 
to draw and to draw well: that being the very 
foundation of all truly great art. And he can learn 
how to draw in either one of these four schools, 
as well as in any one in Europe — up to a certain 
point of excellence. It does not depend on the 
teacher, but on the pupil himself and the pupils . 
around him. The teacher can only direct the pupils 
as a whole how to teach themselves how to draw. 

There was one art student in the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts who learned all he knew about 
drawing in St. Louis and then went to the Julien 
Academy in Paris and there, within three months, 
astonished that exacting master of drawing, Bou- 
langer, and the strongest pupils in the school by 
the strength of his drawing. 

This is also true of Modeling in Clay. No one 
can teach any one to be a sculptor. Michelangelo 
could do no more than show a pupil how to do a few 
simple and fundamental things in modehng and • 
carving marble. The remainder the sculptor must 
learn by the painful process of personal evolution, 
by the awakening of his intelligence and the sharp- 
ening of his observation. 

This is true even of painting, although there is 
far more mystery in Color-manipulation than in 
Drawing or Modeling. But the obvious mysteries 
and difficulties of color working can be learned in 
the four schools we have mentioned above. When 
a pupil learns all he can learn there, when he has 
reached a certain point in his studies of the myster- 
ies of paint, it is then only that he will really be 
able to gain any special advantage by going abroad 
to study — to "finish off" as it is called, though one 
is never finished with studying the mysteries of 
color. 

Therefore, all of the four schools we have spoken 
of should be regarded with respect and supported 
by the Press and public of the country, as well as 
by the artists in the city who come here to study. 

This does not mean that they cannot be criticised. 
Everything should be criticised- But criticism 
does not mean puerile condemnation indulged in 
by so many thoughless pessimistic persons in and 
out of the world of art. 



